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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

WHAT WAR SERVICE WILL MEAN IN THE FUTURE 

When this war is over, and we settle down to a quiet routine, the 
doctors and nurses who have seen service will be in a class by them- 
selves. The men who are serving in France and who are performing 
marvels in reconstruction work, will be the great surgeons of the fu- 
ture; the medical men who have been in charge of cantonment hos- 
pitals and who have had great wards full of patients having only one 
disease, — pneumonia or meningitis or measles or scarlet fever — will 
be the great medical specialists in the days to come, for these are op- 
portunities for intensive study such as no routine practice could give 
them. The same thing holds true with the nurses who are serving in 
this war. Such an opportunity for professional experience has never 
before come to us. 

We are giving to those of our readers who are still undecided as 
to their duty, a military number of the Journal that they may have 
an opportunity to learn from those actually in the service what the 
work in the different departments is like. Living conditions in some 
places have been hard but every day they are improving, and by an- 
other winter, if the war continues, they will be comfortable. We are 
to give in our next issue a drawing photograph and text describing 
the recreation house for nurses which the Red Cross is planning to 
build in connection with each of the cantonment hospitals. For the 
long summer, military service in our own country offers an outdoor 
life, wonderful opportunity for professional improvement, compensa- 
tion sufficient for one's needs, and a government insurance which will 
provide for the future ; but first, and for all time, this is the oppor- 
tunity for the American-born nurse to show her loyalty and for the 
foreign-born, to prove herself a good citizen of the world. 

For those who are timid about crossing the water, there is a tre- 
mendous field in the camps at home. For those who long for foreign 
service, a few months in the cantonments will prove the best possible 
preparation. 
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If a nurse waits until she finds exactly what she wants, before 
offering herself, some mother's son may die because she is looking for 
excitement instead of doing her bit in the work at hand. 

NAVY NURSE CORPS REQUIREMENTS 

Mrs. Lenah S. Higbee, superintendent of the Navy Nurse Corps, 
tells us that our editorial statement in the April Journal, in which we 
included the Navy with the Army as having lowered the requirements 
for its nursing personnel, is an error. The requirements for admission 
to our naval nursing service are graduation from a large general hos- 
pital, state registration, full citizenship, eligibility for membership in 
the American Nurses' Association in addition to a professional and 
mental examination by a board appointed for the purpose. 

The Red Cross has, as we have stated before, temporarily sus- 
pended the requirement of membership in the American Nurses' As- 
sociation, and the Army is, for the same reason, waiving state registra- 
tion ; but only for the period of the war. 

The recent survey of the nursing resources of our country, a re- 
port of which appeared in our April issue, shows that there were at 
the end of the year 65,949 registered nurses and 17,448 graduate 
nurses who were not registered. A great many in this last group have 
not registered because the law in their state is not compulsory and 
they have not appreciated the importance either of registering dur- 
ing the period of the waiver or of taking the regular examinations. 
Doubtless, there are many good nurses among this unregistered num- 
ber who could be used by the Army at this time. So long as state 
registration is not compulsory, these nurses should not, in our judg- 
ment, be exempted from military service because of a technicality, 
and we believe it is well that one arm of the service is open to them. 

The rigid investigation of every applicant for admission to the 
Army precludes the possibility of the wrong type of woman, or of 
those who have failed to pass the state examination, being accepted. 

We hope to live to see the day when every state in the Union 
will have a compulsory state registration law for nurses, and we hope 
the experience of this war will prove sufficiently enlightening to our 
legislators to bring this change about. 

While our survey is only an approximate estimate, for there was 
no way by which nurses could be compelled to report or commercial 
directories be forced to disclose the names of the nurses listed with 
them, the figures as published show that at that time, only 18 per 
cent of the registered nurses were enrolled for Red Cross service. 
That number included the older women and many others disqualified 
for one reason or another, who were on the list before this war was 
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ever dreamed of. Although thousands of nurses have entered the 
service since, the full resources of the country have not yet been in 
any way exhausted. While we want to see our standards upheld, the 
care of our men is, in our judgment, of first importance. 

COMPENSATION FOR ARMY NURSES 

There seems to be some difference of opinion in regard to the 
amount being paid nurses for military service in the different warring 
countries, and we have found it impossible to obtain very exact in- 
formation. We do know, however, from an official communication 
which is before us, that Canadians receive $130 a month. This is, 
as far as we can discover, the largest salary paid to nurses serving 
with any branch of the present military structure. 

Canadian nurses are to be congratulated in that their military 
authorities have appreciated that nurses are a wage-earning pro- 
fessional group and that the great majority of them have obligations 
from which they cannot be easily released. By the removal of the 
financial obstacle which, sometimes, has to stand in the way of the 
enlistment of nurses, Canada has been able to keep her nursing ranks 
full, thus ensuring the very best nursing care for her men under arms. 
We know that definite efforts have been made to place Canadian nurses 
in over-seas service through the American Red Cross. 

Besides this excellent compensation, Canadian nurses are given 
the rank of lieutenant. The requirements for admission to their 
service are high, graduation from a hospital of at least two hundred 
beds being necessary. 

English matrons in war service receive £50 ; nursing sisters, £45 ; 
and staff nurses, £40, annually. 

We are informed by an American nurse who served in French 
hospitals that France is paying nurses $14 a month. We know, of 
course, that our American nurses are being paid $50 a month for 
home service and $60 in foreign lands. Those serving abroad are 
fully equipped by the Red Cross. 

While the Red Cross does not pay the salaries of nurses who go 
into either the Army or the Navy, it does pay the nurses doing public 
health work in the zones surrounding the cantonments and those en- 
gaged in infant welfare work in Europe and on the special missions. 

A bill for an increase in pay for Army nurses has passed the 
Senate but is being held up by a House Committee until the question 
of rank for nurses, which arose later, shall be determined. 

RANK FOR NURSES 
Medical journals are giving a good deal of prominence to the 
question of increased rank for physicians serving with our Army and 
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Navy. Doctors often find that their rulings in regard to medical and, 
particularly, sanitary matters are countermanded by the ranking 
officer of the line. The efficiency of the nursing service is hampered 
in the same way. The National Council of Defense appreciates this, 
and it is backing the effort to obtain from Congress rank for nurses. 

In the bill, as originally drafted, it is proposed that the superin- 
tendent of the Army Nurse Corps and of the Navy Nurse Corps shall 
each have the rank of colonel; assistant superintendents, that of 
major; directors, assistant directors and chief nurses, that of captain ; 
and nurses, the rank of first, second or third lieutenant. 

As we go to press, we learn that it is not at all probable that we 
shall be able to secure absolute rank, but the outlook is more favorable 
for what is termed "corresponding rank," such as, we are informed, 
is proving extremely satisfactory to Australian nurses. 

WAR SERVICE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 

The department of military service which is perhaps the least 
known to our readers is that of the Red Cross Public Health Service 
in the Sanitary Zones. By a sanitary zone is meant a prescribed area 
around a military training camp, of greater or less extent according 
to the proximity of villages and cities. 

The nursing service in a sanitary zone has to do particularly with 
the health of the civilian population, for the purpose of controlling 
the development and the spread of contagious diseases among the 
troops. At the time of our last report there were 78 nurses engaged 
in the 27 sanitary zones. New zones are being organized and those 
already started are being enlarged. 

Emergency contagious hospitals have been established in the 
sanitary zones, which are under the immediate direction of a member 
of the U. S. Public Health Corps. 

An article compiled by Edna L. Foley, presenting letters 
from different nurses now engaged in this service, appears in this 
issue. From time to time, further contributions along this line, will be 
found in her department, that of Public Health Nursing. 

A SHORT COURSE AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 

NURSES 

The New York State Department of Education is establishing 
a six weeks' course in Field Instruction for public health nurses, at 
Syracuse University, in connection with its summer school. The 
period will cover July 8 to August 16. A nurse to be eligible for this 
instruction must be a registered nurse in the State of New York, or 
a graduate of a training school approved by the University of the 
State of New York. 
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HOW WAR AFFECTS THE JOURNAL 

Since the printing of the Journal was moved to Rochester, the 
edition has only once failed to reach the post office, for mailing, on the 
1st of the month. That one exception was the March issue which, 
because the preceding month had only 28 days, did not leave the print- 
ing office until March 2d. In a little town in Montana, off the main 
railway line, copies of this Journal were received on March 9th, 
though it did not reach our subscribers in Washington, D. C, until 
the 16th. 

We know that the congestion of mail matter in the large centres 
of the country is responsible for much of the delay of which our sub- 
scribers complain and that these difficulties are shared by all other 
monthly and weekly periodicals. 

One of our war economies is the printing, each month, of only a 
few hundred copies of the Journal above our subscription list. For 
this reason, we cannot always comply with requests for back num- 
bers or even begin subscriptions with the current issue, if the request 
comes in late. We ask our subscribers to notify us if, after a reason- 
able lapse of time, their magazine fails to appear, and not to wait 
several months before sending in this complaint, but we also ask 
them to exercise patience and courtesy, and to realize that war is up- 
setting the postal service all over the world. One form of war service 
which all can enter is to bear cheerfully the discomforts involved. 

THIS SPECIAL MILITARY NUMBER 
The illustrations in this issue have been gathered from as many 
sources, almost, as the articles. Some are made from snap-shots and 
have not reproduced well, or with any degree of uniformity, yet each 
one tells its story. We wish to express our appreciation of the re- 
sponse to our request for material for this number of the Journal, — 
more than we could use, though we have doubled the usual capacity of 
the magazine. We are also printing a larger edition than usual and 
we suggest that each of our readers who is unable to enroll, herself, 
should send us thirty-five cents with the name and address of some 
nurse whose sense of responsibility has not been aroused and who, 
they know, is not in the habit of reading the Journal, that we may 
send her this special number. She may thus act as a recruiting officer, 
though unable to respond for service. 

USE OF THE RED CROSS INSIGNIA 
By special permission, the Journal is allowed to use on its 
cover for this war issue of the magazine, the Geneva red cross on a 
white ground, the insignia of the Red Cross, the use of which is pro- 
tected by law. 



